in the 80's... 


AND YOU HAVE 3 GRADES 


V Right you are, Skippy! But while everyone cannot rise from 
“dub” to “champ” in golf, he can easily step up his car's perform- 
ance after reading these facta: 

The farther you advance the spark of a modern high com- 
pression car, up to the point of maximum efficiency, the more 
power you get from gasoline. 

But the motor “knocks” or “pings” when the spark is set farther 
ahead than the “anti-knock” quality of the gasoline permits. 

Judged by anti-knock quality, there are three grades of gasoline: 
“low grade,” “regular” and gasoline containing “Ethyl.” 

That is why your car has a device—variously called “distribu- 
tor adjuster,” “Octane Selector,” etc—for setting the spark for 
each of these three grades of gasoline. 

‘And the performance of your car depends upon the grade of 
gas and spark setting, as shown at right. 


OF PERFORMANCE IN 


with “low grade” gasoline 
‘There is no ant-knock fluid 
(containing tetraethyllead) 
in “low grade” gasoline. 
Power is lost because the 
spark must be retarded to 
prevent “knock” or"'ping.”” 


Good performance 
with regular” gasoline 
Most regular gasoline hasin 
it antilock fuid (contain. 
ing tetraethsl lead). The 
spark con be considerably 
sivanced for more power 
without “knock” or “ping.” 


: E 


or be ‘he cub chan : 


YOUR CAR 


st performance 
with gasoline containing ETHYL” 


Gasoline “with ETHYL” is highest in 
all-round quality. It has enough anti- 
knock fluid (containing tetraethyl 
lead) s0 that the spark can be fully 
advanced for maximum power and 
‘economy without “knock” or “ping.” 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION, manufacturer of anti-knock fluids used by oil companies to improve gasoline 


It's hard to get » dramatic pictorial cloud effect like this, with- 
the foreground, But see how A 


2 Film does 


it! Notice the de 


il, the splendid contrast betwe 


ghts and 


shadows, and the beautiful texture in the clouds. Why 


Plenachrome has an “extra margin of quality” 


‘ou best results under ordinary conditions, 


that helps 


and surprisingly good pictures even under the most difficult 


weather and lighting conditions. 


tion in Binghamton, New York. 


itude, color sens 


smake it a film that you can 


today. We know 
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SPEAKING OF PICTURES .. . DANCERS 


T lives of dancers leave in their wake a more amusing and 
amazing wash of photographs than almost any other kind of 
professional career. And of all dancers none has produced a more 
varied assortment of pictures than Ruth St. Denis who during 
the past 40 years has toured vast areas of the world as everything 
from Kwan-Non, Goddess of Mercy, to Theodora, Empress of 
Byzantium. 

Born plain Ruth Dennis in New Jersey in 1880, Ruth won her 
first press notice when she play the Bootblack in family 
theatricals at 12. At 17 she first appeared in vaudeville. Then 


she toured as a bit player in a Belasco company. In her middle 
twenties she added the saintly prefix to her last name and took 
up professional dancing in earnest. Because her hair has been 
white since she was 23 (see left), she usually wears wigs on stage. 
In 1913 she married Ted Shawn, the dancer, and with him founded 
Denishawn Schools in Los Angeles and New York. After two 
decades of success, they split. 

‘This month Ruth St. Denis has heen dancing at Asheville, 
N.C. The one thing that has followed her through her decades of 
dancing is a figure that any woman half her age might well envy. 


“The Tillers of the Soil” is the first part of « giganti 
let called Life and Death of 


In 1893 Ruth Dennis did this imitation of a In 1899 Ruth, a vaudeville veteran of two 


comic dance by the then populardancer Paquer- years, appeared as a Greek maiden for a 
ette who was the Fannie Brice of her period. Brooklyn Society group at Pach Mansion, 
LIFE 


In 1900, taking time out from her theatrical 
career with Belasco, she did this Dance of 
the Roses which was decidedly not her forte. 


who were trained for their parts by Shawn and St, Den- 


yt, Greece and India which _atre in Berkeley, Calif. It required a cast of 170 dancers is, This ambitious ballet has never been performed since, 


LIFE is published weekly by TIME Inc., 330 Eagt 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill Entered as second-class matter November 16, 1936 at the Postoffice at Chicago, Il, Volume 5 


August 1, 1938 tunder the act of March Srd, 1879. Authorized by Post Office Department, Ottawa, Canada, as second-class matter. Subscriptions $4.50. year in U.S. A. and Canada, Number 5 


In 1904 she hit her stride by personifying 
the goddess Isis, transfixed on her throne—at 
idea derived from an Egyptian cigaret poster 
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LEAVE FUNNY ONES BEHIND 


_™ 


s only 87 years old Ruth St. Denis, here shown with Ted Shawn, had sat 5 t s still has an incredibly slim figure, Constant dane 
that figure by sheer nakedne help keep her weight dow he is d Sulome at Asheville 


21 years ago when she 


the face and figure of a girl of 18, But she never exploit 


Cambodian figure In 1927 she was at her best in dances of this 
nple of Angkor-Vat 
For pictures of this temple, see pag 


In STOP and GO, ao mile S-T-R-E-T-CH-ES 
In low and second, your engine makes up 


to 3 times as many revolutions as in high 


—uses 3 times as much gasoline 


ENGINE REVOLUTIONS 


{(f YN 
ew Need ete ar 
HIGH STOP LOW SECOND HIGH 


STOP-AND-GO driving fools your speedometer 
—while your car is going a mile, your engine 
may go the equivalent of two. 

The number of extra revolutions your engine 
makes depends on how many times you stop 
and start—how much of your driving is in low 
and second gears. 

You can’t avoid stop-and-go driving, but 
you can do something about its high cost. 

Shell engineers found that getting away from 
a traffic stop can waste enough “undigested” 
gasoline to carry you }4 of a mile. 

To cut this costly waste, they rearranged the 
chemical structure of gasoline. They make 
every drop of Super-Shell “motor digestible” 
—every drop usable in stop-and-go driving. 

There is a Shell dealer near you. Use Super- 
Shell regularly and your savings count up. 


SUPER-SHELL 


SAVES w sropano co 
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SPEAKING OF PICTURES 


GWEN: It’s the same nasty, headache that spoiled my vacation last 
year! I remember I te but by the time the sickish feel- 
ing had gone, I was le 

MARY: But that won't happen this vacation—for this time you're taking 
Sal Hepatica. 


Za 


FAW 
ta, Teddy” says Ruth St. Denis to her husband Ted Shawn in 1923 as he sails on / 4 \\ \ 
the Berengaria for « trip through Europe and Egypt in search of some new dance P - 
material, St. Denis has long been famous for striking dramatic poses in public. o 
: \ \ 


the Glamour Girl tonight. 


nd that bubbling drink of Sal Hepatica, 
¢ the secret of a fast come-back! 


Get a bottle at 
your druggist's today 


SAL HEPATICA 


es 


gastric acidity, loo. 


TUNE IN every Wednesday night at 9 EDST, for the “TOWN HALL BIG GAME HUNT” 


Meeting Rabindranath Tagore, the great Hindu mystic who visited the U 
winter of 1980, was an exciting event for St. Denis who loves Oriental dances and 
lore. Both here and above she wears no wig, revealiig her lovely snow-white hair. 


|| 


“You've never 


HEARD 


anything 
like ir’ 


THE NEW 


Western Electric 
HEARING AID 


Ortho-technic Model 


... built on new 
principles . . . gives 
new hearing ease! 


Western Electric's new Audiphone, 
scientifically selected by Audiometric 
tests to meet your needs, brings you 
hearing ease impossible till now! 
Developed by Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories, this remarkable instru- 
ment enables you at {ast to 


Hear clearly and enjoy group con- 
versations once more; 


Hear in any position—there’s no“cut- 
off” when you lie down or recline; 


Widen your hearing circle — hear 
distinctly at much greater distances; 


Enjoy natural tone —with greater 
volume than in any previous aid; 


Reduce bother and expense —the 
batteries last much longer; 


A variety of combinations enables 
your dealer, after an Audiometric 
test, to recommend a hearing aid — 
with either air or bone conduction 
receiver —to meet individual needs. 


(GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., Graybar Bldg. 
New York N. ¥. 
Please send details on New Western Electric 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


Sweden's Way 
Sirs: 

Let me commend you for your courage 
in publishing the admirable summary of 
the Swedish co-operative movement in 
the July 11 issue, and for your fearleas- 
ness in the wording of the eaption on page 
with its pointed implication: eo 
dlen has found the way to make capitalism 
serve the people.” 

"The whole article is clear and concise 
Jn its statement of the alms, accomplish 
iments and effectiveness in meeting prob- 
Jems similar to our own without Govern- 
ment help. 

‘You made many of your subseribers 
very happy with your “speaking ou 

ETHEL EASTON 
Rutherford, N. J. 


Sins: 

Permit me to congratulate you, 

I doubt that so much accurate, up-to- 
date and interesting information about 
Sweden has ever been conveyed in so 
comparatively few words, Your con- 
densed illustrated story is a masterpleco 
of reporting. 


G. OLDENBURG 
Consul 

Royal Consulate of Sweden 

Chicago, 1 


fire: 
‘The wide dissemination that thess 
facts on Sweden receive might open a few 
eyes pointing a possiole way out for us, 
ED. JOHNSON 
Peoria, Il. 


Inventive Swedes 
Sirs: 

You say “The Swede ts not extraordl- 
narily inventive.” ‘The contrary is true. 

We are indebted to Swedish Inventors 
for the iron vessel,,the screw propeller, 
dynamite, the cream separator, the first 
practical ‘steam turbine, the spherical 
ball bearing used in all’ manufacturing 
countries under the name S.K.F., the 
automatic lighthouse, the Electrolux re= 
frixerator using no machinery, the Bal- 
ender internal combustion engine, and 
hundreds more 


©. HULTQUIST 
Muskogee, Okla, 

P.8. And it’s a Swede you have to thank 
that you're not cranking your car this 
hot summer day, because of Bender 
spring clutch. 


Sex in Sweden 
Sirs: 

Your use of the word “singularly” in 
the statement “The Swede is singularly 
unprudish about sex" Interested me, T 
‘would say this statement is true by Eng- 
ish-American standards, because such 
standards are “singularly prudish.” This 
may sound like a juggling of words, but: 
my point is that the Swedish attitude 
toward sex is much the same as that of 
the Norwogians, Danes, North Germans 
and Netherlanders, whereas the Enslish, 
although belonging to the above “blonde’ 
group, have a different attitude, con 
sidered affected and prudish by a largo 
part of the world 

‘When the Normans conquered England 
‘they brought many nice French manners 
and engaxing French ideas with them, 
Which eventually became fashionable 
among the more powerful and wealthy of 
the Anglo-Saxons under thelr rule. One 
fof these ideas wae the flattering—and 
(pically Latin—belief that young men 
are so amorous and imperiously hot 
blooded that girls must be protected from 
‘them with extraordinary care: that the 
slightest lapse from strict decorum must 
inevitably ruin a girl's reputation. 

However sound such a belief might 
possibly be in Latin countries—where, 
Incidentally, it still holds sway in full 
force—it was obviously absurd and af 


fected in any of the “blonde” countries, 
where young men have little understand- 
ing of feminine psychology and are by 
nature so timid in the presence of women 
that girls need little more than a haughty 
expression to keep men ata cistance. But, 
necessary or unnecessary, this “fashion- 
able” attitude toward sex on the part of 
the ruling class naturally became a badge 
of respectability in England, and was not 
only retained but strengthened by upper- 
middle-class adoption. It reached its 
zenith in the Victorian era, when healthy 
English girls swooned dead away on hear- 
ing the word “leg” mentioned in mixed. 
company. 

It will probably be granted that the 
presence or absence of prudishness has 
ttle to do with the matter of clean 
morals. I would say any amorous male 
‘who journeys to Seandinavia or Germany 
expec ing to find the girls more obliging 
than in En,land or America is due for a 
Father dull trip. 

A. ANDERSON 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


@ LIFE’s thanks to Reader Anderson 
for an able analysis of the situation. 


—ED. 


Lincoln and Shirley Temple 
Sirs: 

‘To LIFE’s photographer Thomas Me- 
Avoy, congratulations. But what did he 
have to do to the guardian of the Lincoln 
Memorial in order to get a picture of 
Shirley Temple beside the Lineoln statue 
(LIFE, July 11)? 

yeek before Shirley's visit, the 
ly told me, “That statue is 
‘0 human being may be photo- 
graphed near it!” 

T thought I heard a faint sigh, as of 
Mr. Lincoln wishing he might still be 
considered just a man of the people, 

CAROLINE ©. MeDOWELL 
Detroit, Mich. 


Sins: 
How is this? Did McAvoy tako it 
‘when the guard was not looking? Im- 
Possible, as he is always looking. 
MAURICE L, BURT 
‘Stoughton, Mass. 


@ How Mr. McAvoy got the picture is 
his professional secret.—ED, 


“Best Picture’ 
Sirs: 

I would like to offer my congratula- 
tions on your picture of “The most fa- 
mous baby of the London season,” 
marching in the Horse Guards Parade in 
the July 11 issue. In my estimation it is 
by far the best picture which you have 
had in LIFE yet. But isn't he carrying 
‘the gun on the shoulder which most of the 
armies of the world regard as the correct 

ROBERT CARLISLE 
Passaic, N. J 


@ Reader Carlisle is observant. Amer- 
ican soldiers on parade carry their rifles 
on the right shoulder. So do the French 
and Italians, British and German 
troops, however, carry them on the left 
shoulder.—ED. 


Booth’s Mummy 
Sirs: 

After making @ careful study of the 
features of the supposed mummy of 
John Wilkes Booth shown in LIFE, 
July 11 and comparing it with his photo- 
graph, I am prepared to soy that the 
eyes, now, chin and cheek bones of the 
munimy are identical with those of the 
real Booth. 

Tam not willing to say that the mum- 


my and Booth are one and the same per= 
son, butif they are not, it isa remarkable 
coincidence. 

1am a plastic surgeon and haye oper- 
‘ated upon many of the famous personal- 
ities of both stage and screen. 

J. HOWARD CRUM, M.D. 

‘New York, N.Y, 


Sirs: 

Re the pictures of a mummy and John 
Wilkes Booth. Question: Is this Booth's 
body? Answer: No. 

‘Reasons: Booth's head shows a mental- 
type individual; space across top of head 
is about 151g inches; high forehead; ob 
servation very keen; square chin, lange 
ears, small lobes, Strictly a mental type, 
a reasoner and a dreamer, 

‘Mummy: Head, over the top, about 14 
inches; very weak chin; executive type 
‘nose; lobes of ears longer and set closer to 
‘head, ‘This man was a positive vital type. 

W. F. INNES 
Optometrist 
‘Des Moines, Iowa 


Sins: 

Please have mercy on my weak heart, 
‘That mummy supposedly of John Wilkes 
Booth made my spine rattle and my 
Knoos shake, Will there really be any 
proof to whether that is Booth's body or 
not? 

GILBERT KENNA 

New Haven, Conn. 


© Judging from the contradictory de- 
ductions made by an optometrist and 
4 plastic surgeon, no,—ED, 


No Isms in Portland 
Sirs: 

‘There appears in your July 11 issue a 
replica of a sticker placed on windows of 
Jewish proprietors in Portland, Ore., 
anti-Semitic in character, which undoubt- 
edly will carry to your readers the im- 
prossion that bigotry and proseription of 
anyone. Jew or otherwise, is a character 
istic of or tolerated in Portland. 

Lam sure Portland does and will resent 
such attempt at proseription, Further I 
am of the opinion that the stickers in 
question did not originate in Portland 
and that they were distributed by those 
whose aim is to cause ill will... . 

‘The city of Portland is against all 
‘stus"* except Americanism, 
JOSEPH K. CARSON JR, 
Mayor 


Portland, Ore, 


@ Mayor Carson's reassurance is wel- 
ED. 


come. 


“Oh, Doctor!” 
ira 

Frankly, I am an ardent admirer of 
your magazine. But your issue of July 11 
‘was.a great disappointment to me. Trefer 
to the series of ridiculous pictures taken in 
fa dentist’s office and the accompanying 
letter eaptioned “Oh Doctor!” 

To the gentleman who sent them in, 
perhaps they are amusing, but it is this 
sort of undesirable publicity which in- 
duces unfounded fear of the dental office 
Why not help us fight the old “busaboo 
of “dental-chair phobia” (for surely the 
days of torture of the barber-dentist are 
gone) by showing interesting and confi- 
‘dence-inspiring pletures. 

GERTRUDE GOTTLIEB 
Registered Dental Hygienist 
Rockaway Beach, N. Y. 


Sirs 

‘There ought to be a law against photog- 
raphers taking pictures in hospitals and 
dental offices 


JOHN W. WALUS, D.M.D. 
Utica, N. ¥. 
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UFE'S COVER: The two girls on a horse 
shown on front cover are guests at Unity 
House, LL.G.W. summer resort (see 
pages 48-51). Perched in front of the sad- 
dle, in light suit, is Helen Wachtel of The 
Bronx, who works for the New York Cloak 
Joint Board, the body which governs the 
various cloakmakers’ unions. Behind her 
is Gladys Kamilhair of Brooklyn. Gladys 
is not properly dressed for riding and has 
just joined Helen on the horse for the 
picture. If she really wanted to ride it by 
herself, she would have to pay $1 an hour. 


xprron: Henry R. Luce 
MaNaoixo eprTor: John Shaw Billings 
AssoctaTe xprrons: Daniel Longwell, Wilson Hicks 
joroararitns: Margaret Rourke-White, Alfred Eisenstaedt, Rex Hardy Jr., Bernard 
thomas D, MeAvoy, Hansel Mieth, Catl'M, Mydans, Jobn Phillips, Peter Stackpole, 
wert 

Auausrast eprrons: Howard Richmond (Art), Hubert Kay, David Cort, Paul Peters, 
Joueph J. "Thomdike Je, Joseph Isastner, Geoffrey ‘T. Hellman, Andrew Heiskell, Lincoln 
Barnett, Maria Sermolino 
Brown, Jud ra 


Hofman, 
William 


Ww 


Paris 


S. Territories & Possessions and 
lsewhere $10.00. Single copies i 
T5e: elsewhere, 25¢ 


‘of the Pan-Ameri 
ioe; U.S. Territor 


Ail over the world Black & White 
makes friends and keeps them be- 
cause it has a definite personality. 
You recognize it in the magnificent 
flavor and in the pleasingly delicate 
bouquet. The character which these 
qualities give to Black & White has 
been steadfastly maintained ever 
since the famous blend was created 
generations ago. That's why you can 
always be sure that Black & White 
will give you the same untiring satis- 
faction today, tomorrow and always, 
Just remember to ask for it by name. 


EIGHT 


YEARS OLD 


“BLACK & WHITE” 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY «+ 86.8 PROOF 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N.Y., SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
Coprricht 1988, The Flelschmann Distilling Corporation 
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All at sea? Well, hardly cream and Heinz “aristocrat” tomatoes. And though 
In fact, the 
to the youn; 


ing along famously! 


is the obliging grocer clerk, who fills 
nur favorites fr 


from our hero's mind now, 
le when he breathes the fragrance 
cce! For it's delicious—delight- 


ing 23 Home- 
who 
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Vol. 5, No. 5 


AUGUST 1, 1938 


SAYS ENGLAND'S KING TO FRANCE’S PRESIDENT CN ARRIVAL: “COMMENT ALLEZ-VOUS?” RIGHT: ENGLAND'S QUEEN 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND SHAKE FRIENDLY HANDS AS KING GEORGE VI ARRIVES IN PARIS 


‘TOP PLANE, MERCURY, FLEW PICTURES TO U. 5. 


T* No. 1 political fact about Europe is that Eng- 
land and France are still friends. On July 19 that 
fact was powerfully loaded and aimed at the world 
by the arrival in Paris of the British King and Queen 
on their first state visit outside their realm. France’s 
President Lebrun was on the station platform to greet 
them with a warm handshake (abore). ‘Thus to the 
dictatorship countries was significantly advertised 
the alliance between Europe's two great democracies. 

‘The Frenchman-in-the-street and the Englishman- 
in-the-street do not like each other. But George 
and Elizabeth were a smash hit in France. For three 
days they paraded around Paris while millions of 
republican Frenchmen shrieked “Wire le Roi!” When 
France was in desperate trouble in 1914, England 


went to her rescue with 900,000 soldier lives. France 
might he in similar trouble any time now and it was 
good to have a friend like England on whose men 
and money she could draw. 

‘The last King to step on French soil on a state 
visit—Alesander of Yugoslavia—was promptly as- 
sassinated in Marseilles in 1934, This time the French 

t took no chances with George's life and, 
to the great dismay of Parisians and Their Majestic 
fairly smothered the royal party with police protecti 

LIFE herewith prints the first photographs of 
the King’s visit, which were flown across the Atlan 
tic. They arrived July 21 on the Mercury (left), the 
British Imperial Airways’ “pickaback plane” which 
takes off in mid-air from its big mother-plane Maia. 


Governm 
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THE min & QUEEN PARADE THROUGH PARIS 


KING'S YACHT (LEFT) ESCORTED ACROSS CHANNEL ae 5 aN 


The King and pees pauls ride 
tween files of 


Wellingt 


ight at President Lebrun’s 
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AND DINE WITH THE PRESIDENT OF FRANCE 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


(continued) 
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KING AND QUEEN LIVE IN 


$3,000,000 PARIS HOME 


= a 
KING AND QUEEN LEAVE THEIR PARIS HOME IN THE QUAI D'ORSAY (FRENCH FOREIGN OFFICE) JULY 19 


King’s room in 
for the King), 


Page 13. 


Men servants make King’s bed, under priceless Gobelin tap- —- S8vreS plal€S presented by Ministries of Agriculture, War, Queen's clothes are pressed and ironed by this woman in 


estry. King George is 5 ft. 11}4in, Napoleon was 5ft.2 in. Education, the Beaux Arts on Sévres’s 200th Anniversary. a converted antechamber of the French Foreign Office. 


Queen's bathroom has a silver mosaic tub in a niche, couch — Night watchmen, assigned to guard every window and door jewelry safe outside her bedroom. Jewels worth 
and dressing table. King has his own bathroom nearby. of the Quai d'Orsay during the visit, discuss their wards. $7,500,000 were kept here and in British Embassy's safe. 


ri 


= a 


King’s boothlack is provided by the French Government, to- _Little princesses’ picture was the particular inspiration of | The Maitre d’Hitel, his preparations finished, relaxes in 
gether with about twoscore servants or British royalty’s use. Mme Lebrun who had this one put in the Queen’s bedroom. the salon before the arrival of Their Imperial Majesties. 
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LIFE ON THE NEWSFRONTS OF THE WORLD 


Transatlantic fliers hoid headlines over Roosevelts, Hitler and Gabby Hartnett 


the name which fell most readily into headline 
e Iast week was CORRIGAN. The hero-lo 
ing American people—to say nothing of the Irish, 
the British and the Chinese—having loudly cheered 
the careful, solemn flight of Howard Hughes, roared 
with glee at the crazy adventure of Douglas Corri- 
gan, A measure of the es- 
teem in which young Mr. 
Corrigan was held was 
the total of offers he 
received from vaudeville 
agents, motion-picture 
companies, radio sta- 
tions, publishers, and ad- 
vertisers. The total was 
estimated at $1,250,000, 
In Chicago was formed 
the Honorable Society of 
Corrigans. The Newark 
Advertising Club started 
raising $25,000 to buy him a new plane. In recog- 
nition of his story that he flew the Atlantic by mis- 
take, he was made a life member of the Liars’ Club 
of Burlington, Wis. In New York Howard Hughes 
was asked for his comment. He pondered a moment 
and replied, “Very, very remarkable 

‘The value of the Douglas Corrigan flight to 
aviation was, of course, nil. Two far more sig- 
nificant flights occurred a few days later. On 
July 21 the British “pickaback” plane Mercury, 
which takes off in mid-air from a mother plane, 
flew on schedule from Ireland to Montreal and 
on to New York, bringing LIFE its pictures of 
the King’s and Queen’s visit to Paris (see pp. 9—13). 
On July 22 the German seaplane Nordmeer ar- 
rived on a scheduled flight from the Azores. Like 
the Mercury, the Nordmeer has a curious wa: 
of taking flight. It is catapulted from a steam- 
ship. With the Nordmeer and its two sister ships, 
the Nordwind and Nordstern, the Deutsche Luf- 
thansa company is 
mission to start a transatla: . On landing 
last week the Nordmeer's captain challenged: “We 
are ready when you are.” 


Family News. With President Roosevelt off fishing, 
the rest of the Roosevelt family worked doubly hard 
to make news. Son James left the Mayo Clinic after 
treatment for a gastric ulcer and flew East with his 
mother. At Newark an unidentified photographer 
paid Mrs. Roo: ve compliment when he 
called to James, “Get closer to your wife” (see pic- 
ture below). At Philadelphia Ethel du Pont Roose- 
velt gave birth to the President's eighth grandchild, 
a boy. The proud father, Franklin Jr., declared 


CORRIGAN 


MRS. ROOSEVELT AND JAMES 


that “Battling Frank 

” was “a beautiful 
. .. At Boston, 
Clark, 18-year-old 
sister of Mrs. John 
Roosevelt, the Presi- 
dent’s newest daughter- 
inlaw, made her debut 
as a night-club singer 
and dancer. Boston 
society applauded to the 
echo her rendition of 
You Couldn't Be Cuter. 


German Word. ‘The visit of the British King and 
Queen to France so alarmed Adolf Hitler that for the 
first time in months he sent a civil word to the 
British Government. Day before Their Majesties 
left London, a German aide named Captain Fritz 
Wiedemann telephoned the British Foreign Office 
that he had a personal message from Hitler. Sum- 
moned to the home of Foreign Secretary Halifax, he 
spilled the word: “Hitler is not satisfied with Anglo- 
German relations as they are now. Hitler believes 
they can be improved. Hitler thinks there can be a 
nonviolent solution of 
the ‘problem’ of Czecho- 
slovakia.” The nonvio- 
lent solution turned out 
to be a guarantee of 
Czechoslovakia's integ- 
by Germany, Rus- 
sia, France and England 
and a dismemberment 
of Czechoslovakia into 
nearl tonomous 
states. Halifax passed 
on the word to the 
French. Together, 
France and Britain turned it down. Czechoslovakia, 
said they, must sit in on any decision as to its fate. 


SALLY CLARK 


A’ hm 


WIEDEMANN 


What it takes to run the 
world was defined last 
week by Turkey's For- 
eign Minister Rushdu 
Aras as “money, a navy 
and character.” Judging 
that only England is now 
the possessor of all three, 
Aras declared that Tur- 
key will never again be 
caught fighting against 
England. Reasons for 
this undiplomatic out- 
burst were two: 1) one of the best friends and drink- 
ing companions of Turkey's Dictator Kamél Atatirk 
Ambassador Sir Perey Loraine; and 2) an 
‘$80,000,000 British loan to Turkey “without strings.” 


RUSHDU ARAS 


Herring & Garin. Unruly Viennese, short on fresh 
fruit and peas, were last week chanting under their 
breaths a new jingle: 

Oh, Fithrer, who art our host, 
fire us each day the bread you boast, 
Not just cabbage, turnips and herring. 
Give us what you eat and what you give Goring. 


Manager Gabby. In his: 
six years as manager of 
the Chicago Cubs, Char- 
lie Grimm won two pen- 
nants, never finished 
worse than third. Never- 
theless, he has been 
under constant pressure: 
from his boss, Gum Mak- 
er Philip K, Wrigle, 
July 19, Grimm felt fine. 
His team had just won 
seven straight and the 
great Dizzy Dean's sore arm was better. That after- 
noon the Dodgers beat the Cubs and next day Mr. 
Wrigley proceeded to make the biggest: midseason 
baseball news by firing Grimm and appointing Cubs 
Catcher Charles Leo (“Gabby”) Hartnett as man- 
ager. For 14 years Hartnett has been one of the 
game's greatest players and attractions. Fans adore 
his lightheartedness as much as they appreciate 
is shrewd catching and heavy hitting. Gabby’s job: 
pull the Cubs up out of third place, past the second- 
place Giants and past the Pittsburgh Pirates whose 
remarkable July spurt had put them in first. 


HARTNETT. 


Cordial En ‘Twice last week the New Deal 
moved against industries. Both moves w 
and met in an atmosphere of downri 
Through its new anti-monopoly ¢ 
‘Thurman Arnold, the Department of Justi 
suit against cight major motion-picture companic 
which make nearly 90% of the “A” pictures and 
control large chains of 

theaters. The Govern- 

ment charges that by 

favoring their own the- 

aters, the big companies 

can ruin independent 

theater owners. On be- 

half of the industry, Mo- 

vie Czar Will Hays “wel- 

comed” the action. . 
‘The second move against. 
a business was made by 
Chairman Douglas of the 
SEC, who invoked for 
the first time the famed “death sentence” clause of 
the Public Utility Holding Company Act. His tar- 
get was an easy one—the sprawling, bankrupt Util- 
ities Power & Light Corp. Mr. Douglas spoke of re- 
Vising its setup. Floyd Odlum, a chief power in the 
holding company, expressed his full approval. 


I, Professor 
d 


ARNOLD 


Picture-of-the-Week. Photographer W. H. Kresge 
stood on a hill in Wellsville, N. Y., on July 18, taking 
jctures of a million-dollar fire in the Sinclair Re- 
fining Co.’s plant. Between him and the refinery 
flowed. the Genesee River. Spectators had gathered 
on the near bank. Suddenly from the plant came an 
carth-shaking explosion. Into the air rose a ten-ton 
steel tank, carrying 2,000 barrels of naphtha. ‘The 
people started running. In a cloud of flame the tank 
cleared a low building, rocketed 1,000 ft. across the 
river and dropped among the crowd. Photographer 
Kresge caught it just before it landed. Killed were 
three people in the crowd which you ean see as little 
figures running for their lives (opposite page). 
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Big tank drops death on three at refinery fire 


FOREST FIRES REACH HIGH HEAVE 


Hy 
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CHINA’S GERMAN MILITARY ADVISERS GO HOME 


‘ince 1931 China’s Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek has hired Germans to train 

his army. They advised him to avoid Japan's superior fire power, to “roll with 
the punch.” For a year Japan has demanded that Germany withdraw these me 
‘Two months ago Germany agreed to do so. But the Germans, retired pre-Nazi 
Army officers not particularly fond of Hitler, had grown so valuable to Chiang 
shek that he stalled off the German Government for 60 days, Finally on 
mans, four of whom 
warned that other- 


are Jews, reluctantly left for Hong Kong and home, hay 
wise they might lose their German citizenship and property. 

Chief of these a‘ General Baron Alexander von Falkenhausen 
(left and below), 60, a tall, suave, icy-cold strategist. He studied Japan’s army b 
fore 1914 as military at », was chief of staff of the Turkish armies 
during the War. He received approximately $10,000 a year from Chiang Kai-shek. 


General von Falkenhausen says goodb; 
staff officer in the Hankow station July 


| 


The General's little cocker spaniel takes a last look at China. He also. 
has three purebred dachshunds. At 60 he wears thi 


German swastika marks the German officers’ car on the special train from Hankow to Hong Kong, to keep off 
Japanese bombs. Departure was demanded by Germany after it recognized Japan's puppet state of Manchukuo. 


ick-lensed pince-nes. 
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AND GENERALISSIMO CHIANG FIGHTS ON ALONE 


he Chinese were left far from headless by the loss of General von Falkenhausen 

(see opposite page) and his 28 assistants. For China’s Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek (right) is rated by many soldiers, including General von Falkenhausen, 
as perhaps the only military genius now practicing in the world. 

On July 4, just before the Germans left Hankow, Chiang called his Supreme 
War Council together to plot new strategy on the map of China (below). For 
the first time the cool, clipped voice of General von Falkenhausen was 

What he gave and Chiang ni e the cold scientific rules of mod- 


ern European war schools: the strategy of supply, tra se 
from the Militia Corps of Righteousness 

On leav 
ing final victory. 
China can last a long ti 


ning of Ch ‘onseripts 
Bravery, fortifications, tactics. 

phausen said, “I feel sure that China is gain- 
eatly overestimates the Japanese war machi 
‘The Chinese troops are magnificent. I m: 


y be bi 


Supreme War Council July 4. Generalissimo Chiang Kai- _ advisers: War Minister Ho Ying-chin (/eft), Second War Affairs Minister Yu Fei-peng (right). The others are politi- 
shek at the head of the table. Next to him are three potent Area Commander Chen Cheng (arm outstretched), General __ cians and provincial generals. These men now rule China. 


dl 
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SENATE RATTLES BONES OF 1935 STRIKE 


I the two years of its existence the Senate Civil Liberties Committee has 
rattled the bones of ma skeleton 
of free speech and the rights of labor, it has ¢ 


y an industri 


Cre 


ed to study viola 


d busi 


ssmen who feel that 


employers are never given a decent break in its one 
July 18 the commit 
in the land: Republie Ste 

Though the to nsideration was the sanguinary “ 
of 19 rattlers went back to 
Berger Manufacturing Co. (Republic subsidiary) in 
of the testim 
“blackjacked' 


nesses. chargi 


led investigations. On 


ame to 


ized 


ips with the toughest foe of orga 


Corp. 


of 
the Senatorial bon 


tle Steel” strike 
5 to probe a riot at the 
Ohio, Major themes 
y were statements by Republic reiterating its refusal to be 
into a contract with the C.1.0, 
Republic's guards 


d statements by union wit- 
Best-docu- 
ant victim of the riot, who pro- 
ck to support his tale of wild shooting (left). 


ith indiscriminate violer 


mented witness was Herbert Bla 
duced an X-ray of birdshot in his bi 


noncomba 


This X-ray picture of birdshot lodged around the spinal column of Herbert Bla 


duced to show how i 


er was ad- 
‘ent passers-by were fired on, beaten and gassed by Republic 


guards. 


Chairman Robert M. La Follette Jr. (1/1), of the Civil Liberties Committee, is ex: 


Herbert Blazer produces bloody underpants he wore May 27, 
Blazer's X-ray 


shot him as he passed the plant on his way home, For his wound 


He discovered that injuries to other accidental victims cost Republic 


strikers who hap- Photographer Julius Greenfield displays the dramatic 


ombs, 1935 riot. It was evidence of reckless violet 


This 1935 picture was introduced at the Senate hearing to show how not 
pened to pass near Berger plant in their ears, were targets for Republi 


ction shot (see left) he took in the 
as people in car were not involved in strike, 


Strike melee at the Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. sprays 


tear gas over 


A prisoner is led away by a trio of police, grimacing in pain as one of his captors twists 
is arm. He is equipped with a homemade gas mask, a new sight on Labor's battle front. 


ickets, poli 


photographers and onlookers. 


In the foreground is a masked deputy firing t 


lets. His gun is capable of projecting t 


gas bul- 
about 100 yd. 


STRIKE PATTERN OF 1938: 
GAS & GUNS IN CHICAGO 


he pattern of U. S. industrial strife is one of the 
most homogeneous features of this h 
estigators in Washi 


erogencous 
igton were 
ccreating scenes of a three-year-old Ohio strike (see 
opposite page), strikers and police in North Chicago, 
IIL, spent July 19 enacting a new Labor drama for 
future committees to investigate, On this occasion 
the action involved the Chicago Hardware 
Co, and C. 1 Iron, 
Workers. In evidence wet same fa 


foundry 
1 & Tin 
iliar white 


the 

For six we . ke-hound. 
‘Trouble started June 6 when a 10% wage reduction 
was decreed for all . The union, sole bar- 
agent for the plant’s 450 workers, re 


ut, began picketing when ne ns collapse 
On July 19 Sheriff Lawrence A, Doolittle, bucked by 
a court order and 60 polis 300 pickets 
outside the plant they had just fiv tes to 


“break it up.” When the time limit expired the o 


ficers closed i 
in flight. No 
ets were arrested. 

After 2 es of brisk fighting the street was 
cleare 0 loyal employes returned to work. 
Next day the company ar 1 jobs were still 


open to strikers willing to accept the specified cut. 


Flag-bearer is ushered from the battlefield, eyes streaming from the tear-gas bombardment. 
Other pickets succumbed to vomiting gas, effects of which last longer than those of tear g 


ng lady Hudso 
Alfred Vanderbilt were married i 


ct ~% | 


Off on a fishing trip Mrs. Vanderbilt leaves the train, fol- Laden with lunch-basket Mr. Vanderbilt followshiswifeand Past palm and hibiscus bushes, the honeymooners head for 
lowed by fell nooner, Mrs. Winthrop Gardiner Jr. Mrs. Gardiner. Following is Honeymooner Terry Mowbray. sea. Polo shirts and slacks are standard Bermuda outfit. 
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JOAN CRAWFORD, FRANCHOT TONE 
SEPARATE WITH ROYAL CEREMONY 


“W: both regret,’ a statement issued from Hollywood July 19, “that 
our marriage had to terminate. ... We are parting on the most friendly 
terms.” It was Mr. & Mrs, Franchot Tone, announcing their separation 
with all the formality of royal personages. The romance of Joan Crawford, 
who rose from a shopgirl’s job to become the Shopgirl's Idol, and Tone, 
socialite son of a corporation president, was a Hollywood favorite, At 
first they were happy (below) and only two days before the break they 
went to the races together (abore). F ids blamed the fact that the easy- 
going ‘Tone never achieved the same movie success as his ambitious wife. 


“1M ALL RIGHT,” GOVERNOR TELLS 
MRS. EARLE AFTER HIS CRACK-UP 


0" July 20 Governor George H. Earle of Pennsylvania, only pilot among 
the nation’s 48 governors, went aloft at Harrisburg to practice landings 
Soon clouds lowered and he circled off to the east. When his gas gave out 
he y illy dipped into fog over the Ellis College for girls outside 
Philadelphia. Survivor of balf a dozen crack-ups, the Governor landed 
safely on the campus but in taxiing sideswiped a tree (belor), suffered a 
few bruises. His pretty wife promptly flew to his side, was reassured by 
i a kiss (aboee), Equally promptly the Stat 
ied him for two weeks for flying in 


“Darling. 1 
nautical bui 


py weather. 
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HARVARD PROFESSOR RECORDS CRICKETS’ 
LOVE-SONG VIBRATIONS ON TICKER TAPE 


upersonic” sounds—i.e, 
noted that the hum- 
mingbird appears to continue to sing ev s are no longer 
audible. To answer the question, i Vashington Pierce (left), 
Harvard's internationally famous physicist, mounted a homemade recording 
apparatus on a baby carriage, trundled it through New England fields, He 
focused the horn on crickets whose strident songs of love were transformed into 
electrical impulses and recorded on ticker tape (below). 
He found that insects sang in both the audible and inaudible rar 
ts sing at the rate of only 4,600 vibrations per second while others go up to 
as much as 41,000 vibrations per second. (The human ear cannot hear above 
18,000 vibrations per second.) The vibrations of insect songs increased 259% 
increase in temperature. 
t Dr. Pierce's work helps entomologists to distinguish betw 


PROFESSOR PIERCE SPOTS HIS RECORDING APPARATUS ON A CRICKET 


A cricket's wings overtap as shown in rectangle. Ti : The cricket's singing file is here seen throngh its diaphanous wing. Grasshoppers 


the small file on the an produce similar sounds by rubbing their hind legs against their wing cove 
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| 
AT 71, SIMON LAKE WRITES 


His boyhood dreams came true 


\yeseneaeet the autobiog- 
raphy of Simon Lake of 
Milford, Conn., has just 
been published by D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Co. (88). | 
It is the story of a man 
who, because he had al- 
ways wanted to explore 
the bottom of the ocean, 
became largely responsible 
for what is now the mod- 
aGN LAE ern submarine, For § 
mon Lake, as a result of 

reading Jules Verne’s book Tienty Thousand Leagues 
under the Sea, unwittingly changed all methods of na- 
val warfare, made possible the destruction of 11,000,- 
000 tons of merchant vessels during the World War. 

‘The first practical submarine Lake ever built, 
was the Argonaut, shown at left with its inventor. 
It resembled an old sailboat made watertight and 
equipped with a high mast. In case of trouble under 
water, the submarine could still be located by the 
mast and flags riding above the surface. Like Lake's 
first experimental ship, the Argonaut had wheels 
which allowed it to roll along the bottom of the sea, 
But Navy departments at the turn of the 20th Cen- 
tury were not interested in boats that could explore 
the ocean floor. So Lake invented the periscope, made 
it possible for the sub to cruise on an even keel and 
transformed his invention into a powerful naval 
weapon. He immediately made a small fortune build- 
ships for foreign countries, He would have made 
a tremendous fortune had he registered his patents 
in Germany. Instead, he let Krupp usurp his unpro- 
tected plans which they used to build Lake-type sub- 
marines without paying him a cent. 

Of 111 patents Lake took out for submarines, 25 
are still in use. And at 71 he is a white-haired little 
man still working on new devices, still hoping to make 
the submarine a tool that will serve peaceful pur- 
poses. He believes submarines can contribute greatly 
to the development of world resources by explor- 
ing the ocean floor for oil and gold. Newest invention 
non Lake which will he patented Aug. 2 is a 
“surf automobile” with wheels 30 ft. in diameter to 
be used in reclaiming shipwrecks along the coast 


Argonaut | was t 
run in American waters. Tt had an iron 
At right, the 


e first full-sized submarine to make a suce 
Responds / 


I te 


if the ship was unable to rise, 


Argonaut Junior, Lake's frst ship, was 14-Ft. experimental boat filled with compressed air. rydock, the Argonaut I resembled what it virtually was—an ocean automobile. It was 
It could be submerged and rolled slong the bottom of a river by use of a manual crank. driven by propellers when afloat, also ran on high iron wheels along bottom of the sea. 
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ABOUT THESE STRANGE SUBMARINES HE BUILT 40 YEARS AGO 


1899 


y 


rr = seis : Sas 


jonaut was stretched in 1800 by simply cutting it in two, adding 20 ft. in the sailboat than a submarine, this ship was a success, introducing the large, buoyant super- 
middle and reassembling it with a larger conning tower. ‘Though it looks more like a structure which keeps a submarine on even keel, Lake stands on the conning tower. 


1903 


The Protector was a submarine of level-keel type. It was originally requested by the Russia hired Lake to build a submarine fleet to replace ships sunk by Japan. He con 
Navy Department, but Congress refused to make an appropriation. Lake sold it to Russia. _pleted eleven of this type, then took a dislike to Russian morals and returned to the U. 


1912 


2S 
— SSS ~ - = = 

The Seal was the largest and most powerful submarine torpedo boat built up to 1912 submerged. Its offensive armament consisted of ten torpedoes which could be fired in 

and was sold to the U.S. Navy. It could make 17 knots on the surface and eleven when _all directions, above or below the surface of the water. It is similar to modern submarines. 


ITALIAN DRAWING ROOM IS HEAVILY ORNATE 


REET 4 


SWIMMING POOL 15 TILED IN BLUE 


eO 


LLOYD AND HAROLD JR. ON THE GOLF COURSE 


ABOVE, THE KENNELS; BELOW, SQUASH COURT 
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HOLLYWOOD'S FINEST ESTATE BELONGS TO HAROLD LLOYD 


e finest estate in the movie colony is “Green 
res,” the home of Harold Lloyd. Green Acres 
cost well over $3,000,000 and covers 22 of the choie- 
est acres of swank Benedict Canyon in Beverly Hil 
Except for the estate of the late Edward L, Doheny 
Jr, it is the greatest in Southern California. 

From the big Spanish hi ith its 27 tele- 
phones, to the 800-ft. canoe stream and the waterfall 
which can be lighted up at night, Green Acres is a 
rich man’s dream. Six gardeners care for the lav- 


ish grounds. Mr. Lloyd can play golf on a private 
nine-hole course, swim in a spacious pool or play 
handball in the best court on the West Coast. The 
Lloyd children have their own four-room playhouse. 
f not likely to be rivaled by homes 
of newer stars, for taxes now eat up most of the 
big movie incomes. The Lloyd fortune was piled up 
when taxes were light and has not yet stopped grow- 
ing. Its owner, now 45, has just made Professor Be- 
ware, his 497th starring movie (including one-reelers). 


‘THE MASTER OF “GREEN ACRES" WALKS DOWN A LANE OF IMPORTED ITALIAN CYPRESS TREES 


ie 


pete 


us 


ely 


7% as 
q wad Ate 

The formal gardens. At top right, extending out of the picture, 

is a nine-hole golf course which has 18 tees to double the 


sport. Around the swimming pool are an entertainment pa- 
vilion and a handball court which serves also for squash. 


The Harold Lloyd estate is beautifully landscaped. 
lune of cypress trees leads from the 25-room house to the 


nd Mrs. Lloyd, with Captain, A typical Lloyd gag is this one from his new movie. The young professor, hanging from the 
's leading lady in Safety Last. roof of a freight car filled with long-horned cattle, is as funny now as he was 25 years ago. 


The Lloyds: Harold, Harold Jr., 7, 
the Trish setter. Mrs. Lloyd was Mildred Davis, Hi 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


LLOYD(RIGHT)WITH GAGMAN FRANK RYAN 


3 IS 


S ry 


a ro . 
eS Be” 


paix i aw, 


RYAN'S SKETCH OF TRAIN ENTERING TUNNEL 


SKETCH OF LLOYD RACING ALONG THE TRAIN 


HE FINALLY LEAPS TO SAFETY ON A CROSSBAR 


(continued) 
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Harold Lloyd plans and executes a gag for ‘Professor Beware” 


larold Lloyd’s brand of comedy is as nearly immor- 

tal as any kind of movie entertainment. It con- 
sists of a series of gag situations, often involving ap- 
parently grave danger to the timid young man with 
the horn-rimmed, lensless glasses. Each such sequence 
is planned and executed with utmost care. 

One of Lloyd’s gagmen is Frank Ryan, a former 
cartoonist, who not only thinks up gags but sketches 
them out. The drawings in the left column below 
show a sample sequence from Lloyd’s new movie, 


=]DANCER § 


IN CLOSE-UPS HE SEEMS TO BE ON THE TRAIN 


\ 


IN THIS Lon 51 


Professor Beware, in which he is caught on the top of 
a freight train as it enters a tunnel. In the center 
column is the finished scene. 

The filming of Lloyd stunts is a closely guarded 
secret but the pictures in the right column show how 
this scene was made. In the long shots Lloyd is 
actually racing along the train, at real risk to him- 
self. But for close-ups and sound takes, which can- 
not be made on a moving train, he built an elaborate 
treadmill on the high ground just behind the track. 


‘THE CROSSBAR IS ALREADY occUPIED 


LLOYD CLINGS To ONE OF THE TWO HOBOS 


THEY HANG A FEW FEET ABOVE THE GROUND 


— 


' AUGUST, 1938 


ISTE 


A 4-Page Advertisement of the Radio Corporation of America No. 13 


“WELL DONE, 
HOWARD HUGHES!” 


RCA Salutes You and 
Your Heroic Crew 


In these congratulations, Mr. Hughes, we 


echo the acclamation of the entire world, 


n the moment the wheels of your great 
to roll the runway at Bennett 
ield until those wheels came to rest again 
at your home port, the world was closely 
with you in mind and spirit, following with 
breathless admiration every step of your 
progress 

We salute your great achievement. Your 
skill and your will as flier and director, 
The accurate efficiency of your courageous 
navigators, Harry Connor and Thomas 


‘Thurlow. The deft hands and mind of your 


flight engineer, Edward Lund. The genius 


of your radio engineer, Richard Stoddart 


And the tireless generalship of your per- 
sonal ground representative, Albert I 


Lodwick. 

Let us quote from a message radioed 
1 
ay 
member of the 


during the course of the flight to Mr. St 
dart from NBC's Pr 
I 


ent Lohr— 


ratulate you 


‘ational Broarleasting family on your re- 
markable achievement for radio... We 


congratulate d extend our heartiest 


ations to Mr. Hughes and your 


associ mbers of the crew.” 


nd our admiration goes far beyond the 
al flight 
For you and your crew's years of prepara- 


ing days of the 


tion—the skilful planning and building 
and checking which made this climactic 
success possible—we say, “Well done, 
Howard Hughes!” 


DICK STODDART 


... On leave from NBC 


An Advertisement of 


and the 
part in 
and the 


Thanks 
d with all signatures and d e ; 
of the fight rk and San Francisco, London, Berlin and Buenos Aire ith Riverhead, where operators were on du ad 


RADIO KEEPS WORL 
... NBC INFORM: 


pousands of fect in the air, over vast expanses of sea 
d land, yet the crew of the New York Wort 

Plane talked and li 
intervals. Du 


to the world below the 


tact with var 
From the time the 


led at Paris, he was in constant 


ch with RCA's 
station at Riverhead, L.I., and the Radiomarine Station 


From NBC Field Control Headquarters. 
Be 1d, NBC 
from 


Floyd 


ture far m 


An Adcertisement of 
B® RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
RADIO CITY, NEW YORK d 


Ine. National Broadcasting Cos 


orporation uf Aine 
RCA Institutes, In 


Wes, 


; 


All's well—landed at P 


FLIERS INFORMED 
THE WORLD 


Between Paris and M 


at Chatham, Mass. 


INS 
‘ 


A Richard R. Stoddart telling the world, 


Only RCA Victor 
offers the 
Overseas Dial 


Here is the finest feature ever de- 
vised for short wave tuning, the 
Overseas Dial. It spreads the 
world’s stations out 60 that you 
can find foreign stations as easily as 
locals, Model 911K (shown above) 


has Overseas Dial, Electric Tun- 
ing, Victrola Button, and other 
features that make truly amazing 
its price (including RCA Victor 


Master Antenna) $7 4.500* 


of only 


Only RCA Victor 
has the 
Victrola Button 


‘The Vietrola Button on 
your new 1939 RCA Vietor 
instantly turns on the Vie- 
trola Attacl 


tor Records with 


nent which 


plays 
the full tone of your radio. 


84 


Only RCA Victor 
offers you RCA 
Victor Metal Tubes 


Final touch in producing a 
radio with complete har. 
mony are RCA Victor 
Metal Tubes which are 
made for andusedexclusive 
ly in RCA Vietor Radios. 


Be sure of more for your money... 


select an instrument built by the only 
company that does everything in radio 


You have seen in the preceding three pages 
a glimpse of how RCA serves the world 
through its communication divisions. It has 
taken years of patient research to perfect 
RCA’s many services, It requires the most 
skilful available engineering talent to keep 
these operations moving smoothly. 

This all means definite advantages to you 
when you buy an RCA Victor radio, or an 
RCA Victrola. You get more for your money 
in these instruments because of RCA’s vast 
research experience and its great radio 
engineers. 

Only RCA does everything in radio. Only 
when you choose an RCA Victor do you 
have an instrument into which is built the 
ideas, inventions and skill of men who do 
and make everything in radio. 

Electric Tuning for All 
The popularity of RCA Victor Electric 
Tuning, when it was introduced last year, 
was enormous, even though it was offered 
only in models at $150 or more. RCA Victor 
°. 


Another sensational RCA Victor idea—the Console 
Grand. At right is Model 97KG, an Electric Tuning 
instrument in an ingenious modern type of cabinet 
the Console Grand—that fits perfectly into virtu- 
ally any decorative scheme. Outstanding proof of 
RCA Victor values is the fact that * 
this model is priced at only. . $8500 


‘You can buy RCA Victor Radios on C.1.T. cary payment plan. 
Any radio instrument is better with an RCA Vietor Master 
Anteona. “All prices £.0.b. Camden, N.J., subject to change 
without notice, 


RCA presents the Magic Key every Sunday, 2 03 P.M.,E.D. 
‘on the NBC Blue Network. 


sa a 


engineers were inspired by the public desire 
for Electric Tuning. By patient work, based 
on their complete familiarity with all of 
radio, they found out how to make this 
great feature available in instruments at all 
prices. Result: Electric Tuning for All, radio 
sets in sizes, styles and at prices to suit 
every family. 

Visit your RCA Victor dealer. Let him 
tell you about the 32 different Electric Tun- 
ing models from which you can make your 
choice. Ask him for proof that each one 
represents extra value at its price. Look into 
the reasonable terms, the generous trade-in 
allowances and the low prices. Then you 
will see the advantages to you of RCA’s 
unmatched experience. 


ge ely 
hats] 


rere 


Get $25.95 value—in Victor Records and 
RCA Victrola Attachment—for $14.95 


Victrola Button on your 1939 
RCA Victor instantly turns 
on Victrola Attachment, and 
brings you a whole world of 
extra music. Victrola Attach- 
ment (list price $14.95)—also 


$9.00 worth of Victor Records, 
$2.00 subscription to Victor 
Record Society Review and 
membership in Victor Record 
Society, all yours for $14.95. 
‘Ask your dealer for de 


RCA MANUFACTURING CO., INC., CAMDEN, N. J. © A SERVICE OF THE RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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BAY OF SIAM 


CHINA SEA 


THE ORIENT’S FINEST RUINS 
Dire nays 


temple of 
kor 
ment 
of LU 


ruins 


steaming jungle of French Cambodia 


\) miles upriver from Saigon, lies the 
or-Vat, and its neighboring city, Ang 
indis; 
Orienta 


tably the world’s greatest: monu 


hitecture, In last week 


ach gli in col 


the round-the-world eruise 


This week LIFE returns for a more 
1,000-year-old civilization which w 


city that once 
xactly the time th 
seathedrals. Angkor was the work 


by their 
The s4 


aphs of Angkor which follow 
were 


recently by ‘Truman Bailey. a designer 
whose interest in Cambodian art was inspired by 
photographing the Gump Collection in San Franc 
From Angkor he bro 
bodian work 
the 


ht back such modern ( 
the bracelet showr 


low, which ea 


ls 
5. At right is one of the hundreds of life-size god 
desses that adorn the terraced walls of Angkor-Vat 


notifs as the ancient temple walls and 


CAMBODIAN BRACELET WITH GOD AND DANCERS 
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Angkor (continues) 


hE OAS Gas Sey ae 


A LANE OF 160 STONE GIANTS LEADS TO THE GATE OF VICTORY 175 OF THESE GIGANTIC HUMAN FACES ADORN THE BAYON TEMPLE 
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Found in the Angkor jungle, this serene Buddha, now in the Gump collection, is worth $3,400 


Brenda Diana Duff Frazier, daughter of Mrs. Frederic 
Watriss of New York, is worth $8,000,000, 
the Velvet Bull d jee for charity this autumn, 


“LITTLE SEASON” LAUNCHES 
TOMORROW'S GLAMOR GIRLS 


ith the close of the Little Season on Long Island and 
the opening of the Little Season in Newport, many 
new debutante faces are appearing on the Eastern social 
horizon. ‘Time was when no important deb would dream 
of coming out before November. About seven years ago 
some Long Island mammas decided it would be pretty 
and convenient to present their daughters to society in 
the floral settings of their country homes. Now it has be- 
come increasingly popular to make a summer debut. 

On these pages are some of the new faces which, as the 
season progresses, will become familiar to soci 
vure-section followers, ‘They 
200 New York debutantes who from now until next June, 
when they automatically become cold turkey, will be 
plagued by smart shop press agents and tony restaurant 
managers to help them publicize their establishments. 


and rotog 


ter her debut three years ago, bows in August in New- 
port. A big wholesome girl, she wears sports clothes well. 
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lef, whose sister Lucy made such a splash af- Sonia Phipps made her debut at a dinner dance in Roslyn, 
L.L, July &. A granddaughter of the late Ogden Mills, she 


is the most important “Old Guard” deb of the new season, 


Se Teo ROY 
Eleanor Vom Rath (left) of Glen Cove, Long Island, 
will come out late this summer. Because of her good 
looks she is expected to go far, photographically, in 


her first year. Shown with her are Marie Kavanaugh 
and, at right, pert young Mathilde Alexandre who will 
not be making her debut until the class of 1940, 


Fernanda de Mobrenschildt, tnlonde daughter of M 
is granddaughter of Senator MeAdoo, 
White shorts, dark tops are worn much at 


Joyce Ward, daughter of the Henry Murdock Wa arold daughter of Mrs, Wile 
cust Valle Tiam K. Vanderbilt, cor Regis Roof, Nov. 18. 
‘She spends much of her tin Vanderbilts’ yacht Alea. 


., will both Margaret Beadleston of Hewlett, L. 1, graduated from Foxcroft, made her 
the Piping Rock Club in June. She will model at the East Hamp- 


ir fashion show. She too is on the Velvet Ball deb committee. 


Diana Dilworth (right), darkehaired and v 


jember. Like 


cious Holloways of Old Westbury 
L.L, their coming-out pa 
and Hilda Holloway, daughter of the William G. Long Island debs, t 


go in for outdoor sports. 


WHERE |. L.G.W.U. WORKS 


INTERNATIONAL 


LADIES’ GARMENT 


WORKERS’ 


UNION 


A GREAT AND GOOD UNION POINTS THE WAY FOR AMERICA’S LABOR MOVEMENT 


In the exciting days of 1936 and early 1937, when 

C.LO, was enlisting fresh thousands weekly in its 
giant-springing new unions and almost eve 
newspaper blazoned a new triumph, the forward 
march of Labor appeared irresistible. Now the march 


Labor's army is marking time, fighting to 


day's 


hang on to its gains, 

What stopped it? ‘The Depression, chiefly. And 
the A.F. of L.-C.L.O. split in Labor's own ranks. And 
a third factor, intangible but mighty: public opin- 
ion. 


Public opinion swung against Labor partly bees 
of skilful anti-union propaganda, partly through gen- 
uine impatience with the self-seeking ambitions and 
feuds of Labor leaders. ‘The defiant, sometimes vio- 
lent spirit of the great Sit-Down epidemic alarmed 
many a Labor sympathizer. When Fortune polled 
the country last spring on what American insti- 


tutions were most in need of reform, not only the 
general public but factory workers themselves put 
“labor unions” at top of the list. 

But the great fact remains t 
America has c 


within this decade 


“non-union country” and 


‘trade-union country.” 


merely that there a 500,000 American wage 


earners in unions whereas there were less than half 
that number in 1 a 


trade. 


America may now be call 


nion country because the essential charac- 
ter of American industry has changed from non- 
union to union. 

Labor unions have made a lot of news and a lot 
of noise but so far Americans have had little chance 
to find out what it is like to live in t 
to live with 
group of peopl 


de ui 


ns oF 
ade unions. 


A trade union is a big 
sometimes just large, sometimes 


staggeringly huge. ‘The International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union, for ex 


about 


ple, is 250,000 peopl 
s large as General Motors and, with m 
bers’ families, equal to Boston, larger than the tenth 
largest city in the U. S. It is exactly like no other 
union, for own flavor. They differ as 
churches or i But the differ- 
ences which set ILL.G.W.U, off from other unions 
are uni ant compared to the fact that, in cut- 
ti has also cut a pattern for 
the future American trade union. 

The 1.L.G.W.U. is old. It was born 38 
and hence is mature among Ame 
United Automobile Workers of Ai 
tious freshman union whose bones, marvelously 
stretched by quick growth, are beginning to sag and 
ache where the joints are not well knit. In the case 
of U.A.W.A., not only have the employers yet to learn 


ies or high schools. 


mpor 
a pattern for itself, 


erica is a bump- 


THIS IS THE BOAT DOCK AND SWIMMING FLOAT AT MILLION-DOLLAR UNITY HOUSE 


. 


how to live with the union but the auto workers David Dubinsky, whose cutters’ union had stayed 
themselves have still to learn how to live within their out of the strike, gained co 
union, In wel 1 unions, both of these vit bankrupt locals, purged Communists, 3. ake cach membe 
lessons have already been learned. And nowhe W.U. back to health—and led its great march under more union-c t. In union classrooms, 
have they been better learned than in LL.G.W.U. the New De the workers are taught the history, the problems and 

LLL.G.W.U. is big. Its quarter of It is shin free from graft the future of Labor. ‘They are trained in union 
bers, concentrated in the larger cities of U. and racketeering. The w union clubrooms, 
Canada, make their living making ladies’ counts publicly for its 
fifth largest U.S. industry. They design, cut, stiteh, Tt has been helpful 
emb trim and press ready-to-wear coats, suits, e f petition, now st 


rol, le 


as better, 


mem- 


keeps contracts, ac- 


mual budget. 


& 
ation of the social aspect 
in pictures of LL.G.W 


A. The most. 


dustry, once 


dresses, knitwear, negligees, corsets, pi shown on pages 4 


third of them are Italian, a quarter Jewish, thre veloped an arbitration system which settles most million-dollar Unity House. 
fourths women, disputes before they become costly, embittering In Politits, the union is young but strong. It wa: 
union began in 1900 when strike: once an adage that no one could deliver the Ameri- 


W. 


unions an 100 Like any sensible union, LL. can labor vote to any man or party. ‘Today, Labor 


clouk maker met in New York to co: ly defined program, Which is much t is up to its brawny neck in polities, particularly th 
solidate all ladies’ garment workers into a every forward-looking union hopes to follow in its C.1O. and most particularly the LL.G.W.U. It was 
union, The union was formed. It grew. In 1909 battle to better the worker's position. LL.G.W a pioneer and bulwark of New York's sucessful 
came the historic strike known as the “Uprising of objectives lie in three fields, whose 1, 2,8, both in im- American Labor Party, formed in 1936 to support 
the 20,000,” the revolt of the shirtwaist makers. portance and chronological sequence are 1) Eco- Roosevelt. The great number of its members vote 
‘Twenty thousand New York waist makers struck 2) Educational and Social; 3) Political. with A.L.P. Though the historicbackgroundof LLL.G 
for six months. They lost but the lessons they learned , to a great extent, accomplished its W.U. is Socialist, the orientation today is New Deal 
were well applied next year when LL.G.W.U. won Nos, 1 and 2. It has boldly started No.3. No union Democrat. ‘There are still a few thousand Soc 

‘a general strike, known today as “The Great Re- in America has advanced further than this. votes, fewer Communist, precious few regular Repub- 
volt.” An agreement with employers, set down under In Economics, the advance is overwhelming. Thirty ican. Many LL.G.W.U. members are young girls 
the eye of Louis D. Brandeis as impartial arbiter, years ago the industry stank of the sweatshop who never had any interest in voting. ‘The union 
became a charter of union rights. In 1926, the union _and the eruelest kind of exploitation. Workers toiled is arousing their interest, educating them politically, 
was disrupted when Communists got control, called 16 hours a day for $2 to $8 a week. Today they thus bringing to the polls a class of voters that 
a disastrous strike. When it was over and lost, get $15 to $95 for work hours a week, only a never before entered into a politician’s calculations. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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J.L.G.W.U. BORN OF SWEAT, HATE AND FIRE. . . 


Sweatshops like the one in thi 
In dark, «1 


First great strike in 1.L.G.W.U,, involving 20, 


in November 1909 (abo 


The Triangle fire is a milestone in I.L,G.W.U. history. Garment makers once customarily w York City. Trapped by locked doors, 146 employes died, many by leaping to the 
kept their workers locked in like prisoners. On the evening of March 25, 1911, fire swept sidewalk (abore). ‘Their fate shocked the nation, led to many reforms, inspired LLL.G.W.U. 
through the workrooms of the Triangle Waist Co., in a building near Washington Square to fight harder than ever. Union members still make yearly pilgrimages to their graves. 
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.. . NOW A HAPPY ARMY, 250,000 STRONG 


Garment workers of 1938, no longer sodden 
this picture as they rehearse a chorus in IL. 
photo-mural depicting the hero-leaders of union history 


‘SRG YE we civ it zie 


The JOSBERS VEL. 


.U. shows its gre 
m jam 9 Gard for a strike vot 
significant. In depression and fi 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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UNION SPORT 


[.L.G.W.U. ONE OF THE 250,000 WHO SPENDS MOST 
OF HER LIFE WITHIN HER UNION 


f she lived in some small American town, a middle-class 

Yetta Henner might play basketball on the high-school 
alumni team, go to a church dance, list 
lecture. But Yetta Henner lives in New York Ci 
poor, works as a finisher (sh loose threads off ray- 
on panties) in the Mitchel Schneider shop and belongs 
to LL.G.W.U.’s Local 62. So Yetta, as shown at left, 
exercises, learns, dances within her union, Yetta is 21. 
She joined the union in 1933 when she took her present 
job. Her Russian-born father, a presser, has been a mem= 
strike of 1910, Her earning: 
a week dues to her local, easily 
's worth. Not all LL.G.W.U. members 
tta. Someday most may 
YETTA HENNER TRIMS PANTIES be. Yetta herself shows promise as a union organizer. 


Local 62’s basketball team gives Yetta plenty of good, vigorous exercise. It 
also builds up union spirit, just as a college team builds up college spi 


be 
ALLL.G.W.U's health center, which cost $250,000, Yetta pays little for 


e center's staff includes top-notch specialists. 


n LLG.W.U. 
n dance (below). 


— 
INION SOCIAL LIFE ) 
d 


— = y* 


LLG. W.U. cone a res 
we Se “ wis _ ai ss , 


es | 
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ROY TAKES GIRL's PICTURE 


ware of the movie possi- 

bilities in a union like 1 U,, nor realized how gay 
and lovely a setting the union's own summer resort, Unity 
House, would make, Set in Pennsylvania's Poconos, two 
hours from New York, Unity House is a $1,000,000 coun- 
lub hotel for W.U, members. A producer 
find inspiration in these pictures or a scenario like this: 
1 works in pantie factory, does tap dance in her local’s 
revue, After show, meets boy who jeers at her union devo- 
tion. She flounces off, remembers conversation at work 
next day, stabs self with scissors in rage. Disabled, she 
decides to use 87 weekly compensation toward Unity vaca- 
ion, In Unity bus meets boy, newly hired as athletic 
jirector. At Unity, both are overwhelmed by modern ad- 
ministration building and dining hall (shown on opposite 
page), fine quarters, lovely lake, pretty woods. She swims, 
boats, plays tennis and handball, rides horseback (like 
girls on front corer), listens to string quartet and guest com- 
edian, dances. Quarrels incessantly with boy, who is im- 
pressed with union but won't show it, She wanders wist 
fully alone watching other Unity boys & girls at lake (se 
page 51). Goes canoeing with boy, gets mad, jumps off in- 
to woods, gets lost. Boy finds her, promises to love her 
and join a union. Lovelight creeps into her as the 
dawn comes up over dining hall, seating capacity 1,100. 


A Welcome to Unity is given to anyone, but lowest rates ($19 a 


weok) are for LL.G.W.U. members. Members of other unions pay 
£5 a week, non unionists $28. Everything but riding is free. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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Lovely lake is center of camp life and romance 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


The arbitration machinery of 1.1.G.W.t 
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DAVID DUBINSKY FIGHTS 
TO END LABOR’S CIVIL WAR 


DUBINSKY ON BIKE, EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, REAR 


hen L.L.G.W.U 
David Dubin takes his favorite exercise 
o New York City's Central Park and back 


partment on the unfashionable corner of 


*s $10,000-per-year president, 


hieyeli 
to his 
Second Avenue and 2ist Street, he keeps close to the 


middle of the street (see above). And it is his middle- 


pe-road position in the Labor movement which 
Dubinsky one of the me 
rica, He it is who is fighting 


t important men in 


urdest to end La- 


bor's civil war. ‘Co spur unionization of the nation’s 
ndustries, he took his great union into C.1.0, 
d_contributor of $400,000 to 


ins. Now he threatens to 


nes & permanent rival of 
is the only or 
1 fre 

Born in the ghetto of Russian Poland's Brest- 
Litoysk in 1892, Dubinsky early joined a militant 


kers' union, was arrested at 15 for leading a strike 


ust his own father’s bakery. Exiled to Siberia, 
he escaped, arrived in New York City in 1911, A job 
le started 


in a knee shop on the Lower East 8 
his rise in ILL.G.W.U, ranks, In the late 1 
Communists nearly wreeked the union, Dubi 


cutters’ local stood firm as the rallying point 


opposition. President ever since 1932, Dubinsky was 


re-clected unanimously last year. 


he members of Dubinsky’s union recognize him 


one of the best union tacticians in America, ad- 


they are very fond of him, 


mire him warmly. The 
they are not on intimate terms with him. He is no 
mass hand 
an, he lives quietly with his pretty wife and 19- 
year-old daughter. Close associates call him “D.D.” 


but no one else does. When he visits Camp Unity, 


aker, A short, barrel-chested, energetic 


he keeps much to himself. At dinner, as he walks 
down the long dining room, respectful. whispers 
cheer starts. But 
no one ever cries out, jovially, “Hi there, Dave.” 


spring up in his wake, Sometin 


President David “‘D. D.’’ Dubinsky 
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LOUD SPEAKERS 
PERISPHERE 


IMOVIE MURALS) 


. 
CITY OF TOMORROW] 


REVOLVING OUSER- 
VATION PLATFORMS, 


‘DOWN RAMP] 


THIS WAY 
our To Ramp) 


a 


TRYLON 


GLASS-ENCLOSED PILLARS 


REFLECTING 
pase 


ESCALATORS UI 


WORLD'S FAIR THEME CENTER WILL BE NOT ONLY PRETTY TO LOOK AT BUT EXCITING TO ENTER. WHAT GOES ON INSIDE IS SHOWN IN THIS CUTAWAY DRAWING 


THE WORLD’S FAIR WILL PUT ON A SIX-MINUTE SHOW INSIDE ITS PERISPHERE 


Henry Dreyfuss fills huge hollow ball with a glimpse of the future 


the job the New York World's Fair of 1939 gave Henry Dreyfuss, 

one of America’s best industrial designers, was unique. No one 
had ever before been handed a 190-ft. hollow ball and told to fill it 
up. This was exactly what the Fair asked Dreyfuss to do. The 
hollow ball was the great sphere, officially called the Perisphere, 
which, with the 610-ft. tower, the Trylon, makes up the Fair's 
‘Theme Center. 

‘The Theme Center was conceived by the architectural firm of 
Harrison & Fouilhoux, who helped design Rockefeller Center. TI 
made a thousand sketches before evolving the scheme of pyramidal 
tower and sphere. As the structural work on the Perisphere was 
coming to its end (see opposite page) and the work of covering the 
‘Trylon was begun (see inset), it was clear that this simple grouping 
was effective and exciting. 


ference, he loses all sense of distance or space. Below him, he sees the 
y of Tomorrow, a carefully planned place in which to live and 
work. The fw y are grouped. ‘There are integrated 
centers for ports, theater, business, trans- 
portation, freight. Traffic never intersects. Pedestrians walk at dif- 
ferent levels from automobiles. Close around the city stretches open 
country. 


Meanwhile music, especially written for the show by Wi 
ng a busy backgrot 


portentous. Night falls, stars come out and there begins a proces- 
sion of workers of the world, whose figures appear in the distant sky, 
projected machines. The groups grow larger as 
they seer nd then the theme song of the Fair swells 


y motion-pi 
to draw near 


Just as exciting will he the six-minute show, described here for the out, the 18-ft-high figures raise arms in salute and a fiery curtain 
first time, that Henry Dreyfuss will put on inside the Perisphere. of polarized light blots them ou 1 the curtain, life in the city 
starts again and the spectator, having seen the full show, is gently 


What it will be is told in the cutaway drawing at top. ‘The spectator 


enters through the Trylon, goes up a long moving stairw: 
out on one of the two doughnut-shaped moving platforms in: 
Perisphere. As he is carried slowly around the 450-ft. inner eireum- 


nudged off to a stationary platform. He walks out, goes through 
the Trylon on to a long curving ramp, called the Helicline, from 
which, as he trudges down, he can sce the whole layout of the Fai 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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The City of Tomorrow will look like this scale model to a spectator on the Perisphere plat- nd bus passengers al 
form. It is shaped lik ball park. Back of home plate is the airport with dirigible Behind pitcher's box is Civie Center. Super-speed highways wind through gr 


Night in the Perisphere is shown in the artist’ 


tator has watched di 


ception on the opposite page. ‘The spec~ 


ings. Stars twinkle above, ‘The music swells and out from between stars and m 
clouds mareh t dreds o nand women, projected on the dome. Th 
larger and larger ircle the globe in a living mural 18 ft. high. 


pool, a urge outdoor pool and, back of grande 


se-peel” doors can swing open to let in fresh air. 


bor. Mechanical carriers take cargoes from The shopping cemler, right back of Civic Center, is made up of units like this; a big store 
- Back of warehouses is the business district. from which paths criss cross to smaller shops. Shoppers motor in and park under the lawn. 


The central freight terminal faces a modern 
ships to warehouses right in back of the doc 
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i 
Goes lo a Party 


with England’s Lord Chief Justice 
in the sacred Inner Temple 


T ix centuries of august hush that have lain 
over London's Temple Gardens, sacrosanct park 
between the Thames and reserved for 
British barristers, was broke 
party, given by th 
68-yea ord. Chief 
British 


of Englan 
at law officer, Ex 
for Lady Hewart’s 
Committee which supplies legal aid to 
ple who cannot afford lawyers, Outraged 
vasion of their privacy, Temple men swore 
there would never be another den party. 

Lord Chief Justice Hi ed up his 
wife who was a schoolte: 


rt (left) b 
r before she nursed 
4 and then married 
rous and hot- 


pered man, has given British justice more good hu- 
man sense than any other living man in England, 


LORD CHIEF JUSTICE HEWART SLIDES A SKITTLE BOWL AT WIFE'S CHARITY PARTY CENTURIES OF QUIET HUSHED THE GARDEN PARTY 


I cca 


Moving spirit was Chief Justice's second Chief Justice Hewart (silt hat) and wife pay 60¢ to find out the “vibrations” of their handwrit- Lord Hewart is a just judge, potent and 
wife Jean, 32, strapping New Zealander. ing. Lady Morton who runs this game is, like young Lady Hewart, an old man’s second wife. __irascible, round and hi sand wise. 


The novice lets le be possible ting up the 
form while Mr. Hi s ls cl hit three. 


‘ 


fi Ge 


Set Laren 
POM 


a | y 2 
SHE FLINCHES AS CUSTOMER LETS GO ACTRESS ANNA LEE SORTS WRECKAGE DERRIS OF SMASHED CHEAP CHINA 
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' 
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SMASHER WAS LAWYER NORMAN BIRKETT -MAUGWITZ-REVENTLOW'S ATTORNEY MRS. NORMAN BIRKETT TAKES AIM AND DOES BETTER THAN HER HUSBAND 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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QUIT TOSSING 


ICY. cos 


TIRE NICKELS! a 


aN 


by don herold 


© Can you tell me in ten words 
WHY you bought the kind of tires 
you bought....last time? 
Gimme one good reason. 
‘What I’m getting at is, do you 
use brains or do you flip a coi 
when you buy new tires? 


THE LEAST 
USED 
ORGAN 
IN TIRE 
BUYING 


Or do you just feel there are sev- aug 

eral good makes of tires, and buy ay 
any one of 'em at a store which is = 5 = 

handy or which will “shade” the To get half crown (60¢) lying at bottom of tub of water, this half crown, The trick is to turn the penny on end before drop- 
price a dollar or so? player drops penny in the water so as to have it land on the ping it. Even so, it is a game of pure chance, illegal i 

Suppose I give you A REASON 
for buying a certain tire—a rea- 
son youcan remember. Won’tthat 
be better than tossing nickels or 
quarters or dollars? 

‘Remember thesewords: KELLY- 
SPRINGFIELD carbon black. 

‘Then remember that Kellys are 
tough as the dickens because the 
Kelly people blend carbon black 
morethoroughlyintoand through- 
out the rubber compound. 

Carbon black is the toughest 
known abrasive resistant. Dia- 
monds are a kind of carbon. Car- 
bonis tough stuff. 

Blended the Kelly way, carbon 
black produces a tread that will 
outwear the hardest steel. (That's 
why they speak of the Kelly tire 
as made of ARMORUBBER.) 


NEXT TIME- 


Kellys ha 
su srior bid 


carboh black, 
mixing 


Now I've given you A REASON 
why you should buy one kind of 
tire. Price? Same as other good 
tires. Even if Kellys cost more, 
they'd be worth it. 

¥ Next time, don’t just buy tires. 
Get the tire with 
the superior car- 
bon black mix- 
ing. Your friend- 
ly Kelly dealer 
will give you a 
good tire deal. 


KELLY: 


Pig-sticking Game is to find, blindfolded, a wrapped ham and 
sovereign is buried. Nearest to sovereign wins. Also illegal. stick a needle in it. Daily Expressman Eddinger is very cold. 


re PEGE teas - ES 
The Inner Temple Choir sings for the guests. These 15 barris- al Artillery Brigade band. Total proceeds of the party were 
ters performed for an hour. Music was supplied by the Roy- over $2,000, to defend poor people who cannot afford lawyers. 


TIRES 


DEPENDABLE FOR 44 YEARS 
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Here are 
Six of the 
1,220 Winners 
to date 


W. H. MAULDIN 


Prefers its 
grand flavor and 
extra value 


mrs. 

ART HUTTIG, 11 t 

Likes its economy 
and quality 


HURRY-- Enter Now! 
$2,000.00 in Prizes Each Week 


First Prize . . « » $1,000.00 


4 10 Prizes. . . . $50.00 each 
fi & 50 Prizes. . . » $10.00 each 
Has this been on since March 1th... is 
umbus, Georg. ROYAL CROWN Cola actually paying people to 
ans discover this grand beverage? That's what you hear 
ARVIL K. GUTHRIE all over America today! Too good to be true! But it 
: is true, Ladies and Gentlemen of the thirst audience! 
eotaatoed sary To help you find out what millions of other people 
aie ae have found out for thems 


winning taste Cola is 


to an en) 
and the 


ata entry for 


nce this is 


S. D. PACE 


Likes its refreshing | ae 
goodness and the Pa compete 
pereroas ts Cola tne 
size bottle oF 


y contest are 
in each weekly cont} 
$1,000 cash prize to writer of 

ce. The next ten best 


because of the 
Good Housekeeping 
Seal of Approval 


TUNE IN — For good music—good 
comedy —and good contest tips —Fisten 
to the ROYAL CROWN Revue every F 


ROY, 


Gentlemen: | have completed the sentence 
heh over NBC coast-to-coast neork which Bezins: "I like ROYAL CROWN Cola 
‘See your newspaper for station and time, best because,” and you will find enclosed a 
bottle top (or a facsimile) from a bottle of 


ROYAL CROWN Cola, 
MISS JEFFIE J. CASE eee 


NAM 
\ PEN 
Says it’s energizing speed Rg red STREI 
and healthful “ CITY. 


$2,000.00 


ROYAL CROWN 
ving away A-B-S-O-L-U-T-E-L-Y F-R-E-E 

ch week! But all good thi 
dd. There are only five more w 
last one closes September Ist 
reach of the rei 


gs must come 
ekly contests, 
end in your 
With 61 


conte: 


cash prizes each week, why don’t you try to win one? 


oday 


send Your Entry at 


Facsimile 
ttle CaP oF 
Mail ery Your Entry 


r mand the next 
MALCOLM L. PITTS y CES I like ROYAL CROWN Cola best because 
Knows it’s pure woes l ciecalbscroeret. 


‘AL CROWN Cola 


Columbus, Georgia 


rE. —_ 7 
ET OR R.F.D. ADDRESS. = 


STATE 


THIS ENTRY BLANK 1S JUST FOR 


YOUR CONVENIENCE...USE A PLAIN SHEET OF 
PAPER IF YOU DESIRE 


SIMPLIFIED 
MINIATURE 


CAMERA 


AN ALMOST 
UNBELIEVABLE 
VALUE 


He Economic 


films, Tal 
ture roll, Picture size. 1 


+e No Special Knowledge — no com- 
plications! Any. ean take 
illiaatly clear picture 


% Pictures Enlarge Splendidly — 
duo to sharpness of detail. 
Unconditionally guaranteed for 12 mos. 
Hf your dealer cannot supply you, send 
Femittance fo us (and dealer's name) 
and we will ship your camera to you. 


made in U.S.A. 


AMERNS 


AE Coon, st be oe 
UTILITY MEG, 60., Ine 


FEET HURT 


TIRE, ACHE OR BURN? 


After a hard day, when your 
feet are almost “killing” 
you, Dr, Scholl’s Foot Balm 
will quickly put an end to 
such suffering. You'll be amazed 
how ie rests and refceshes ticed, 
. buraing, seasit 

by exertion and 
soothes minor. skia irritations 
dnd relieves muscular soreness. 
Sold everywhere. Fa 


fares elas 
ie Be Sal 
faa orhose | 


write De, 


choll’s, 


a3 | Chicago. 


FORTUNE is the one mag- 


azine business men can turn 


to for a lucid, unafraid report 
onthe business world of today. 


Mothersills 


SEASICK REMEDY 


PICTURES TO THE EDITORS 


CAB CALLOWAY 
Sirs: 


‘The subject is Cab Calloway, the 


BALL, BAT AND SHADOW 
Sirs: 

Enclosed is an action shot of Harold 
Baer of the Midwest A.C. soft-ball 
team smashing out hit. ‘This picture 
taken at 1/1,250 of a second shows 


week. ‘The picture shows his tonsils 


and the fillings in his teeth. 
JAMES BOYD 


‘The Western Union Telegraph Co, 


Houston, 


how a bat digs into a ball upon im- 
pact. Puzzle: While the ball and bat 
are in actual contact in the photo- 
graph, the shadow shows them inches 
apart. 


PHILIP JACOBSOHN 
Chicago, TH 


@ LIFE invites its readers to solve this phenomenon.—ED. 
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LIFE’S PICTURES 


‘Truman Bailey, 35, 
of Angkor shown on paws 3: 
d_ photographer 


His wife, 

works und 

Rosalie Maus 

The follow page, shows 
the source from which each pie 


in this issue was gathered. W 

page is indebted to se 
credit is recorded picture by 
(left to right, top to botton,) 


py line (lines separated by 
dashes) unless otherwiae” specified, 
ag es 


ahi from 1, exes Cen, Uh MX 
CCuiston from tani cen, rl, AWALe PIR 
14 Movisto Nt Ns We Woy Ac RINE 


by mem 


N bAtuEY exe. map 6 Te CHAN 


‘anos. and cen. rh 
c. bol. Fl OPO HAGEL 


veourteny 


DMITRI RESSEL exe, rf. (2) HENRY DREY- 


ony riuutars—r, 1, 2010 
me) 


Hyde at left and ex-Secretary of the 

Interior Wilbur at right and their 

catch of rainbow tr 

Lake, B.C., the other 
R. H. 

‘Vancouver, B.O. 


TEXAS MUMMY 
Sins: 

Somo years ago while. student at 
tho University of ‘Texas, 1 acquired 
this mummified human body from a 
small-town undertaker, Same was 
an unknown whom the undertaker 
ad embalmed back in 1908, 
known aifection~ 

was removed to 


ately as Charlie,” 
my fraternity houge at the Unie 
versity of Texas and there for many 
years he hay enjoyed all the priv 
legos of a regular brother. 

9 avold any misunderstanding, 
Tam tho ono on the right. 

CHARLES ', BROWN, 3 


San Marcos, Tex. 


4,500 BOYS & GIRLS 
Sirs: 

Your July 
a picture 


Kansas boys and «irl 

Shueks, that'snothing! 
Herewith is a pl 
howling coyote, 
4,500 boys and 
teachers in one school— 
Phoenix Union High, 

OREN ARNOLD 

Phoenix, Ariz, 


CONTRIBUTIONS: Minimum rates for all rights, including resale and reuse: $5 per 
photograph. Amateur photographers are welcome as contributars but their work must com 
pete with professionals on an equal bi as such. Uno: 


Heited contributions however, whether owledged 


ihutions to CONTRIBUTIONS EDITOR, LIFE Mag- 
feller Center, New York. 


.»1ON THE AIR! 


BRADLEY BARKER 


EVERY FRIDAY at 9:30.05, 


LIFE now brings you The March of Time in a new serie 

on a new network, at a new time—every Friday at 9:30 
PM (E.DS.T.). And in this series of columns, LIFE takes 
you behind the radio scenes to tell you about the people 
who make The March of Time, and how they do it 


BRADLEY BARKER 


Marguerite Clarke's hero in “Come 

Kitchen” (1919), ain who fought and foiled 

hard Barthelmess in “The Fighting Blade” (1923), 
racter (heroic or vill ns 

nt movie thrillers, with Pauline Fre : 

Alice Joyee, and Anna Q. Nilsson was 

0. He is still a top 

J radio, but today his face 


Out of the 


Billie Burk 
Bradley Barker two decades 
performer bi 


. For Brad Barker is 
es, his once 
s fortune. It was he who re 
k lio i the erow for 
nee then he has dubbed 
most every fe 
ed and quacked in half 


and for seven years been The 


imitator. W 
of imitatin 
for Leo, the 
Pathe’ 


hobby 
orded the roar 


hunde 
Mareh of T 


A Mother Camel's Wail ( 


phant (right), a howli 


March of Time 
know exactly what t 
he whoops at the ce 


March 
of Time, Brad 
ide, famed 


Every Friday at 9: 2 brings you The 
March of on the ai iy newspaper will tell you a 
N.B.C, station broadcasts The March of Time in your com 


LIFE ON THE AIR - THE MARCH OF TIME 


LIFE CAMPS gratefully acknowledges 
contributions from the following: 


HEADQUARTERS OF RFC, 
“umues, JACK, PETER 


A LOVEK OF CHILDREN 
A Most ivteluerrED PRtEND 


ANDI BON, AS, G. Os 
ANNE JEAN, 
SixonyMous, HANOVER, 


BOND MHS, CONRAD F, 
HOWMAN, MI. ZORAIEW. 
vr 


MARINA, COLONEL PETER 


ackWAY, 


“pose A MOPIER” 
GAMBA PAL CHAPTER, 


Further contributions inetuding those repeived after this 
‘went t ‘be acknowledged in later issues. 


One dollar sent to LIFE CAMPS gives one more day in the Country to 
‘one more under-privileged City child. 


LIFE CAMPS, Tite & Live Building, Rockefeller Center, New York 
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PICTURES TO THE EDITORS 


(continued) 


EDITH MARIE 
Sins: 

‘These are some pictures of Edith Marie 
Czarezynski, my 12-year-old nicee, of 
whom T am very fond. A picture of an 
acrobatic stunt in a newspaper or maga- 
zine never goes unchallenged by her. 
‘This blindfold-drinking-water stunt is her 


own idea and has never before been 
published. 

‘She has chosen the name “Russell” to 
replace Czarezynsi should she be offered 
a stage carver. 

STANLEY WADE 
Butfalo, N. ¥. 


Fe ES hs 


These good black teas 
GOOD TEACOMES FROM | Gre especially suited to 
the American taste. 
For economy and full 
enjoyment, buy quality 
tea. 


—___— AND ]FA\ STEPS UP YouR VITALITY 


MARSHALL WAYNE, OLYMPIC CHAMPION, 
GIVES A BRILLIANT PERFORMANCE 


SWAN DIVE—The easy grace and HALF-TWIST—Split-second timing—  JACK-KNIFE—Bronze-sheathed muscles INTERMISSION —and a Can 
smoothness of Marshall rurally, W 
scent depends on intense muscular co- _risk jitters. Discussing smoking, he  aloft—an acrowlike flash into the champion Marshall Wayne, "I smoke 


el for a very welcome ‘lift'!” 


ss de- perfect form! 


ne can't tense in the blue—a thrilling pause ways after a strenuous exhibitio 


ordinatio nerve control. 


“Camels are easy on my nerves.” —_ pool, leaving scarcely a telltale ripple. a 


“You always seem to be 


— And now, Marshall Wayne 
smoking Gumals, MazeSiall 


pauses for a moment to answer Elnora Do you find them very dif 


ferent from other kinds?” 


Greenlaw’s question: 


“Are Camel cigarettes really different 


from the others?” 


‘eal 


Nora 


50 many angles, Camels are 


“THE BIG THING in smok 


arette agrees with 


d from 


II angles. Ca 


suit me toa "T’. C asy on the 


so mild —so 


they set me right. ‘I'd walk a 


mile for a C any time!" 


smoke as many 
want, They never tire my 


taste or get me j 


npy. Cam= 
“MOST DIVERS 1 KNOW smoke Camels,” says Marshall 


an Olympic Diving 
cls,” says Ransford Triggs, 


els don’t bother my nerves 


Wayne, iron man of the Ame 


the least bit, Besides, Camels 


“Most expert shots prefer ( 


are swell duking and after 
famous marksman. Fliers, auco racers, explorers, en| 


meals. They sure help my 
—people in every sport 


digestion, Camels agree with 


to Camel 
Camels yourself —tod: 


arettes for the real pleasure in smoking. Try 
‘Camels set you right! 


me in a Jot of ways!" 


Camels are a matchless blend 
of finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
—Turkish and Domestic 


THEY ARE THE LARGEST-SELLING CIGARETTE IN AMERICA 


ONE SMOKER 
TELLS ANOTHER: 


tthe tobacco auctic 
grower Leon Mullet 
mel buyers a 
bother with poor lots. They 


Tobacco growers 


have good reason to make 


Camels their cigarette buy the choice tobacco. who knows 
L That's wh wing from 
Read what these planters say about men who grow and ki fee ib Ghat. toe! one heron be 


Camel's finer, more expensive tobaccos — Camels. We know the we choose Camels!” ter smoking. That means Camelstome!” 


